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CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Snyder,  we'll  be  as  informal  as  we  care  to  in  the 

interview.   The  usual  procedure,  probably  best  followed 
here  too,  would  be  to  get  some  sort  of  background  summary  of  the 
years  before  you  became  associated  with  TVA.   For  example,  we  might 
start  with  some  details  about  the  time  and  place  of  your  birth, 
your  family;  then  continue  with  some  information  about  your  education 
and  your  experience  before  joining  TVA.   I  know  this  is  available 
in  biographical  form  elsewhere,  but  this  record  may  be  used  by 
people  later  who  don't  have  access  to  it,  so  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  sum  this  up  in  whatever  detail  you  care  to. 

SNYDER:      Can  I  ask  you  a  question? 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir. 

SNYDER:     Would  you  like  to  move  that  under  this  table?   Would 
that  be  any  better? 

CRAWFORD:    No,  sir,  it's  perfectly  well  located.   The  microphone 
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is  the  only  thing  that  we're  concerned  with,  and  it's 
working  very  well. 

SNYDER:     All  right.   I  didn't  know  whether  you  wouldn't,  you 

know,  have  trouble  turning  your  head  and  what  have 
you. 

CRAWFORD:    I'll  check  now  and  then  to  be  sure  it's  working,  but 
I  think  it's  doing  very  well. 


SNYDER : 


All  right. 


CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  early  experiences  that  you  had,  could 
you  start  at  the  beginning  and  continue  through  your 
education,  Mr.  Snyder?   When  and  where  were  you  born? 

SNYDER:      I  was  born  in  Freehold,  New  York,  1899,  which  is  in 

Greene  County,  New  York  and  where  my  paternal 
ancestors  originally  came  in  1726. 

CRAWFORD:    What  about  your  education  from  that  point? 


SNYDER:      Well,  my  father  returned  to  New  York,  and  I  went 

through  the  New  York  public  schools .   I  entered  the 
navy  in  1917  and  entered  Princeton  in  1919 — B.S.  from  Princeton, 


J.  D.  from  Columbia  University. 

CRAWFORD:    What  about  your  experience  in  the  navy?   You  entered 

in  the  first  year  of  World  War  I.   Did  you  serve  a 
two-year  period? 

SNYDER:      Yes,  I  served  from  the  spring  of  1917  until  the  spring 

of  1919.   I  served  on  a  transport  making  round  trips 
with  troops  to  Brest.   I  had  my  eighteenth  birthday  in  Brest. 

CRAWFORD:    You  entered  the  navy  very  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  then. 


SNYDER: 


That's  right. 


CRAWFORD:    You  had  completed  high  school  at  that  time,  I  believe? 


SNYDER: 


That's  right. 


CRAWFORD:    Why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  Princeton,  and  what  did 
you  study  while  you  were  there? 


SNYDER:      I  suppose  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  my  going  to 

Princeton  is  my  boyhood  chum  had  decided  to  go  there, 
and  he  went  ahead  while  I  went  into  the  service.   When  I  got  out 


I  wanted  to  join  him,  and  we  roomed  together  his  remaining  two 
years  in  Princeton. 

CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  study  particularly  at  Princeton? 

SNYDER:  Well  I  took  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  economics. 

CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  career  plans  at  that  time? 

SNYDER:  No,  I  would  say  no. 

CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  decide  to  study  law  at  Columbia? 

SNYDER:      I  think  I  probably  went  to  Columbia  because  I  thought 

I  could  work  while  I  went  through  law  school ,  and  there 
were  certain  opportunities  available  to  me  in  New  York  City. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  work  while  you  were  at  Columbia  Law  School? 

SNYDER:      Some.   Not  a  great  deal  but  of  course  all  summers, 
and  I  tutored  during  the  college  year. 

CRAWFORD:    What  year  did  you  receive  your  degree  from  Columbia? 

SNYDER:      1928. 


CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  do  upon  graduation? 

SNYDER:      I  went  with  the  law  firm  of  Satterly  and  Canfield  in 

New  York.  Mr.  Canfield  had  been  my  professor  of 
corporations,  and  I  was  very  happy  to  become  associated  with 
his  law  firm. 

CRAWFORD:    I  assume  you  were  an  extraordinary  student  to  be 

selected  by  one  of  your  professors  for  this  position, 

SNYDER:     No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  was  perhaps  in  the  top 
third  of  the  class  or  something  like  that. 

CRAWFORD:    What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  particularly  with  the 
law  firm? 

SNYDER:     Corporate  work. 

CRAWFORD:    And  that  was  in  1928  upon  your  graduation? 


SNYDER: 


That's  right.   Do  you  want  me  to  go  ahead? 


CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir,  if  you  will. 


SNYDER:      All  right.   In  1931  I  became  General  Counsel  for  the 
Bradstreet  Company.   This  was  prior  to  the  merger 


with  Dunn  which  took  place  in  1933  and  which,  in  effect,  wiped 
out  the  entire  Bradstreet  organization.   While  I  wasn't  fired 
because  there  was  too  much  litigation  under  my  control,  I  knew, 
like  other  members  of  the  Bradstreet  organization,  I  was  not 
welcome  in  the  new  organization  and  I  began  to  look  for  some 
place  to  go.   Unfortunately  in  1933  there  were  not  many  places 
to  go.   And  through  the  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School,  David 
Lilienthal  got  in  touch  with  me  and  interviewed  me  in  New  York, 
and  within  two  weeks  I  found  myself  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee  as 
the  Assistant  General  Solicitor  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

CRAWFORD:    What  sort  of  experience  did  you  get  with  the  Bradstreet 
Company? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  the  main  legal  problems  had  to  do  with  libel 

suits,  which  you  always  find  in  a  credit  agency. 
Perhaps,  however,  what  is  more  relevant  to  my  ultimately  handling 
the  TVA  land  acquisition  program  is  the  fact  that  with  Satterly 
and  Canfield  I  participated  in  the  initial  development  of  the 
large  cooperative  apartments  in  New  York  City  and  became  rather 
familiar  with  real  estate  acquisition  and  real  estate  development. 

CRAWFORD:    So  that  proceeded  your  experience  with  the  Bradstreet 
Company . 


SNYDER : 


That's  right. 


CRAWFORD:    But  the  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School  knew,  I  assume, 
of  your  work  with  this. 

SNYDER:      Well  actually,  David  Lilienthal  was  looking  for  an 

all-around  lawyer,  not  anyone  particularly  knowledge- 
able in  real  estate  problems . 

CRAWFORD:    I  know  that  many  people  on  the  TVA  legal  staff  were 
very  young  at  the  beginning ,  having  never  been  in  a 
courtroom  even,  just  out  of  law  school,  so  you  did  have  this 
experience.   I've  talked  with  William  Fitz  and  Joe  Swindler, 
seen  Charles  McCarthy  and  several  others  who  were  there  in  the 
early  period  in  the  legal  division. 

Do  you  remember  your  first  meeting  with  Dave  Lilienthal? 
Did  you  know  anything  of  him  before  you  met  him? 

SNYDER:      Actually,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  David  Lilienthal 

or  about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   We  met  one 
evening  in  the  downtown  law  office  and  he  told  me  about  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  what  they  hoped  to  accomplish.   To 
understand  the  appeal  that  that  would  have  to  a  young  man  who  was 
living  in  the  throes  of  the  depression  and  had  watched  men  and 
organizations  you  had  respected  driven  by  fear  into  trading — many 
actions  which  were  deplorable — the  idea  of  playing  a  part  in  this 
dream  .  .  .  well,  it  ended  in  my  going  with  TVA. 


CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  when  this  meeting  was? 


SNYDER: 


October,  1933. 


CRAWFORD:    Of  course,  TVA  by  that  time  was  organized,  and  they 

were  searching  for  personnel.   Had  you  been  following 
the  creation  of  TVA  by  newspaper  reports? 

SNYDER:      There  was  little  publicity  in  regard  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  New  York  newspapers . 

CRAWFORD:    What  were  your  first  impressions  of  this  meeting? 

What  did  you  think  of  Dave  Lilienthal  as  an  adminis- 
trator, as  an  attorney? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  it  was  a  meeting  where  there  was  mutual 

liking,  mutual  respect,  and,  on  my  part,  great 
admiration  for  the  pioneering  aspects  of  the  program  which  he 
described. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  knowledge  about  economic  conditions 

in  the  South,  or  specifically  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area,  before  this  time? 


SNYDER: 


None  at  all. 


CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  think  of  the  New  Deal  program  in 
general  to  this  time? 

SNYDER:      Actually,  at  that  time  there  wasn't  any  New  Deal 

program  really  under  way  in  the  sense  of  it  having 
any  direct  effect  in  New  York  City.   I'm  wrong.  It  had  started, 
hadn't  it? 

CRAWFORD:    Well  the  national  New  Deal  program  was  launched,  but 

I  don't  know  that  it  had  any  specific  application 
to  the  New  York  City  area  by  that  time.   I  know  TVA  was  established 
I  believe  at  least  the  initial  work  toward  the  SEC  was  under  way. 
I  think  something  was  being  done  for  the  farmers ,  the  Bank  Holiday 
was  completed  and  so  forth. 

SNYDER:      I  think  I'm  correct  in  saying  at  that  stage  it  had 

little  effect.   Perhaps  we  were  beginning  to  hope 
that  we  had  leadership  that  was  going  to  take  us  out  of  this 
gloomy  era. 

CRAWFORD:    Well  you  had  seen  the  effect  of  the  depression,  of 

course.   Had  your  politics  generally  been  Republican 
or  Democratic  to  that  time? 

SNYDER:      Democratic,  or  perhaps  independent. 

CRAWFORD:    I  was  wondering  what  your  general  view  toward  the 
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New  Deal  was  at  the  time  you  learned  of  TVA,  and  I 
gather  that  it  was  favorable  or  at  least  hopeful. 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  yes.   We  were  reaching  for  anything  that 

would  help.   I  had  sat  in  an  empty  building  with  a 
secretary  and  the  controller  and  perhaps  two  secretaries  for 
months  while  men  who  had  worked  for  the  Bradstreet  organization 
practically  all  over  the  world — filed  in  one  by  one  to  say,  "What 
do  we  do?   Where  do  we  go?"   It  was  the  most  depressing  experience 
you  can  conceive  of.   Aside  from  that,  classmates  who  had 
graduated,  married,  had  started  up  the  economic  ladder,  were 
selling  insurance  or  had  no  jobs  and  would  come  into  your  office 
just  to  sit  and  have  somebody  to  talk  to. 

CRAWFORD:    Conditions  were  really  bad  by  October  of  '33,  and  at 
that  time,  of  course,  you  were  looking  for  something 
to  do.   Did  you  have  difficulty  deciding  to  accept  the  offer  from 
Dave  Lilienthal? 

SNYDER:      I  was  so  impressed  by  what  they  were  trying   to  do  and 

so  desirous  of  wanting  to  get  away  from  New  York  City 
that  I  was  vulnerable. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  no  objections  to  moving  to  Knoxville,  which 
I  know  was  involved  in  that? 

SNYDER:     No,  I  had  no  objections  to  going  to  Knoxville.   I  was 
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happy  to  get  away  from  the  climate  I  was  in. 

CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  accept  the  offer — at  that  time  or  did 
you  reply  later? 

SNYDER:  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  give  me  a  month  to  wind  up 
affairs  in  New  York  and  then  that  I  come  to  Knoxville 
and  spend  whatever  time  was  necessary  for  me  to  decide  whether  I 
wanted  to  stay  and  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  wanted  to  keep  me 
That's  the  way  that  we  left  it.  However,  telephone  calls  started 
coming  in,  and  instead  of  a  month,  I  found  myself  in  Knoxville  in 
two  weeks.  I  was  interviewed  by  the  law  partner  of  Sutherland, 
who  was .... 

CRAWFORD:    Was  it  perhaps  Larry  Fly? 


SNYDER:      No,  I  hired  Larry  Fly. 

....who  was  General  Solicitor.   I  was  going  down  under 
the  title  of  Assistant  General  Solicitor.   But  Sutherland  and 
David  Lilienthal  were  occupied  in  negotiations  with  the  Tennessee 
Electric  Power  Company  and  Wilkie,  and  I  didn't  see  either  one  of 
them  in  Knoxville  for  a  month  or  so  after  I  arrived  there. 
Sutherland's  partner,  who  was  holding  the  fort  and  later  became 
Chief  Justice  of  a  southern  district  federal  court — Fifth  District 
Federal  Court  (I  can't  think  of  his  name  at  the  moment) --he  spent 
one  day  going  over  the  program  with  me,  and  I  was  left  with  legal 
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responsibilities.   A  young  man  who  had  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  was  to  act  as  my  secretary,  Ashford  Todd,  and  one  valuable 
law  school  graduate  and  Joseph  Swidler,  who  was  working  very  closely 
with  David  Lilienthal  in  connection  with  the  power  company 
negotiations.   Obviously  many  legal  decisions  had  to  be  made  in 
a  hurry  without  research,  and  many  of  them  were  made  with  crossed 
fingers.   Fortunately,  however,  they  stood  up. 

CRAWFORD:    When  you  arrived  at  Knoxville  what  situation  did  you 

find?   Was  there  a  legal  library?   Were  your  accommo- 
dations sufficient? 

SNYDER:      I  don't  recall  that  we  had  an  appropriate  legal 

library,  and  even  if  we  had,  there  was  little  time 
to  consult  it.   I  found  myself  confronted  with  many  very  practical 
questions  that  had  to  be  solved  immediately  and  action  taken.   For 
example,  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  TVA  Act  was  that  the  old 
Wilson  plants  be  kept  in  stand-by  condition.   Our  chief  engineer 
in  that  area  called  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  take  a  trans- 
former out.   I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  if  he  were  required 
to  put  it  back.   I  think  he  said  forty-eight  hours.   I  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  that's  stand-by  condition.   Go  ahead  and  take  it." 

We  had  large  trucks  coming  in,  going  down  to  one  of 
the  projects.   They  were  picked  up  by  the  highway  police  in 
Kentucky.   We  had  a  couple  of  thousand  WPA  workers  that  were  going 
on  a  construction  project,  the  trucks  were  needed,  so  I  called  the 
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governor  of  Kentucky  and  he  got  them  to  release  the  trucks .   That 
was  the  type  of  operation  I  was  involved  in. 

CRAWFORD:    You  certainly  had  a  variety  of  problems  to  deal  with, 

and  you  found  that  very  soon  after  you  arrived  at 
Knoxville? 

SNYDER:      Immediately. 

CRAWFORD:    And  did  you  have  other  assistance  than  those 

mentioned — Ashford  Todd;  Joe  Swidler,  I  believe, 
was  working  at  that  time;  one  man  from  Vanderbilt  Law  School? 

SNYDER:     Every time  I  had  an  opportunity  on  the  telephone  to 

talk  to  either  Sutherland  or  Lilienthal  I  complained 
that  I  needed  some  legal  assistance.   I  finally  got  a  Mr.  Hough 
that  they  sent  down  from  Washington,  who  turned  out  to  be 
extremely  helpful  handling  contractual  work.   We  had  to  pass  on 
the  contracts  to  the  purchasing  division,  and  he  handled  that. 
Later  they  sent  two  other  fine  young  people,  but  inexperienced, 
and  that,  until  I  persuaded  David  Lilienthal  to  hire  Larry  Fly, 
was  all  we  had  as  a  legal  department. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  when  Larry  Fly  was  hired? 

SNYDER:      1934. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  do  your  work  in  the  city  of  Knoxville,  or 
did  you  have  to  travel  in  connection  with  this? 


SNYDER: 


Mostly  in  the  city  of  Knoxville. 


CRAWFORD:    Where  during  most  of  this  time  was  David  Lilienthal 
and  Larry  Fly? 


SNYDER: 


It  wasn't  Larry  Fly;  it  was  Bill  Sutherland. 


CRAWFORD:    Who  is  now  with  Sutherland,  Asbill  and  Brennan  in 
New  York  and  Atlanta. 


SNYDER: 


Is  Bill  still  alive? 


CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir.   We're  to  meet  I  hope  this  fall  if  I  can  be 
either  in  Atlanta  or  Washington  at  the  time  that  he  is 

SNYDER:     Well  he  and  Dave  were  traveling  around  the  country  in 

connection  with  the  negotiations  with  the  power 
companies.   Incidentally,  I  don't  want  to  put  that  on  tape,  but 
I'm  very  fond  of  Bill  Sutherland. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  move  to  Knoxville  then  in  November,  1933;  or 

did  you  wait  until  later?   Did  you  have  a  family  at 
that  time? 
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SNYDER:     Yes.  I've  forgotten  exactly  when  it  was,  but  probably 
in  the  first  part  of  1934  my  family  moved  to  Knoxville 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  find  it  a  great  change  from  New  York  City? 


SNYDER: 


Quite  a  bit. 


CRAWFORD:    What  was  your  impression  of  the  problems  of  the  area? 

Were  they  as  you  had  understood  them  to  be  from  Dave 
Lilienthal--the  economic  conditions  of  the  valley? 

SNYDER:      I  think  the  best  example  that  I  can  give  of  the 

awakening  I  had  to  economic  conditions  there  was : 
we  were  considering  the  labor  rate  to  be  paid  at  Norris.   A  member 
of  the  personnel  department  was  recommending  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
now  that  I  recall,  it  was  Ted  Schultz)  thirty-five  cents  an  hour. 
The  wage  rate  throughout  the  area  in  factories  was  probably  closer 
to  fifteen  cents  an  hour.   I  had  been  agitating  the  idea  that  we 
ought  to  put  the  minimum  rate  that  we  could  hire  people  for.   I 
recall  his  saying,  "You  figure  out  how  much  thirty-five  cents  an 
hours  is  for  a  forty-eight  hour  week."   I've  forgotten  what  that 
amounts  to,  but  it  was  very  small  and  I  immediately  withdrew  any 
objections  to  a  thirty-five  cents  an  hour  rate. 


CRAWFORD:    You  had  some  very  varied  duties  on  your  first  arrival 
at  TVA. 
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SNYDER:     Well  in  a  sense  we  were  a  relatively  small  group.   The 

directors  had,  in  a  sense,  divided  their  activities 
so  that  A.  E.  Morgan  was  in  charge  of  the  engineering,  H.  A.  Morgan 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  program,  and  David  Lilienthal  in 
charge  of  legal  activities  in  the  power  program.   A.  E.  Morgan  was 
Chief  Engineer,  David  Lilienthal  was  General  Counsel.   We  had  no 
General  Manager,  no  coordinator.   Instead  we  met  as  a  small  group, 
all  of  us  participating  in  the  development  of  the  various  policies 
which  TVA  adopted. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  it  was  not  until  well  into  1934  that  Jack 
Blandford  became  the  Coordinator. 


SNYDER: 


That's  correct. 


CRAWFORD:    Were  you  responsible  directly  to  Dave  Lilienthal  during 
this  time? 


SNYDER: 


That's  right. 


CRAWFORD:    And  the  group  was  fairly  small,  so  that  you  met  closely 
with  other  people  during  this  time. 


SNYDER:      That's  true.   The  heads  of  the  various  management 

services  were  brought  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
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CRAWFORD:    Did  you  attend  board  meetings  at  this  time? 

SNYDER:     Yes.   Let  me  say,  not  all;  you  attended  on  invitation. 

CRAWFORD:    And  that  depended  on  the  day's  agenda,  I  suppose? 

SNYDER:     At  times  the  board  members  preferred  to  hold  more  or 
less  private  meetings  rather  than  general  meetings. 

CRAWFORD:    Were  all  of  you  in  the  New  Sprankle  Building  at  this 
time? 

SNYDER:      Yes. 

CRAWFORD:    Then  you  were  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  practically 

all  people  in  management  responsibility  at  TVA, 
weren ' t  you? 

SNYDER:     That's  true.   You  could  walk  from  one  office  to  the 
other,  and  we  were  all  there  together. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  TVA  still  expanding  during  this  time — late  '33 

and  '34  in  management?  Were  you  acquiring  new  personnel? 

SNYDER:     Yes.   Although  the  real  expansion  didn't  take  place 
until  1934. 
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SNYDER:      I  would  say  because  we  found  the  directions  we  were 

going,  decided  how  we  were  going,  and  then  needed 
the  people  to  take  us  there. 

CRAWFORD:    So  you  had  the  real  period  of  growth  at  that  time. 
How  did  your  work  change  in  1934? 

SNYDER:      The  board  originally  had  appointed  a  former  Assistant 

Attorney  General  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  to  handle 
the  land  acquisition  program  for  the  Norris  area.   He  had 
established  somewhat  of  a  reputation  in  this  type  of  activity 
because  of  familiarity  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Great  Smokey 
Mountain  Park.   Is  that  the  correct  name  of  it?   I've  forgotten. 

CRAWFORD:    Yes,  sir.   Do  you  remember  who  this  attorney  was? 

SNYDER:      General  Cooper. 

At  Wheeler  they  had  appointed  a  former  city  manager 
and  judge — Judge  Ruelack — who  was  well  known  and  highly  regarded 
in  that  area.   These  two  men  were  given  responsibility  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  their  respective  area.   It  became  apparent 
as  time  passed  that  the  land  acquisitions  program  was  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  construction  activities ,  that  both  dams  would  be 
ready  for  inundating  the  land  before  it  could  be  purchased.   I 
was  asked  by  David  Lilienthal  to  study  the  problem  and  make 
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suggestions  to  the  board. 

CRAWFORD:    When  were  you  asked  to  do  this,  sir? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  in  the  first  part  of  1934.   After  studying 
what  had  to  be  done  and  what  had  been  done,  I  prepared 
a  report  and  submitted  it  to  the  board  of  directors.   After 
considering  it,  they  said,  "Well  it's  your  plan;  you  make  it 
work,"  so  I  found  myself  running  the  local  legal  department  and 
trying  to  run  the  land  acquisition  program  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  see  my  brainchild  pursued  to  success 
that  caused  me  to  suggest  to  David  Lilienthal  that  I  be  separated 
from  the  legal  department  and  establish  the  organization  which  I 
had  recommended  for  land  acquisition,  and  in  the  meantime  we'd 
get  somebody  else  to  run  the  legal  department.   Among  the  appli- 
cations was  that  of  Lawrence  Fly,  and  after  interviewing  him  I 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Lilienthal,  and  he  was  hired. 

CRAWFORD:    What  was  Mr.  Fly's  legal  background  at  that  time? 

SNYDER:     He  had  served  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 

division  that  has  to  do  with  enforcing  the  anti-trust 
laws  and  had  been  active  in  the  government's  suit  that  broke  the 
sugar  trust. 

CRAWFORD:    What  time  was  it  in  '34  approximately  that  he  was  hired? 
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SNYDER:      I  would  say  the  summer  of  1934. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  he  in  Washington  at  the  time? 

SNYDER:      Yes. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  where  he  had  gotten  his  legal  education 
and  what  was  his  background  by  area  or  state? 

SNYDER:      I  don't  remember. 

CRAWFORD:    I  wonder  too  about  his  study  of  the  land  acquisition 

problem  that  Dave  Lilienthal  asked  you  to  undertake 
early  in  '34.   How  did  you  do  that?   Did  you  travel  to  the  dam 
sites?   Did  you  conduct  it  from  Knoxville? 

SNYDER:     Both.   I  studied  the  areas.   I  talked  to  local  lawyers 
about  the  title  problems.   I  talked  to  real  estate  men 
about  land  values.   I  would  say  I  considered  it  from  whatever  angles 
which  occurred  to  me. 

CRAWFORD:    Do  you  remember  to  what  places  you  traveled  at  this  time? 

SNYDER:     LaFollette,  Maryville,  Decatur. 

CRAWFORD:    What  did  you  find  to  be  the  major  problems  of  acquisition? 
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Why  had  it  been  running  so  slowly? 

SNYDER:      The  main  reason  it  had  been  running  slowly  was  lack 

of  organization,  lack  of  recognition  of  the  personnel 
who  would  be  required  to  do  the  job,  and  the  lack  of  experienced 
personnel  on  the  job. 

CRAWFORD:    What  were  your  recommendations  for  dealing  with  this? 

SNYDER:     The  major  recommendation  was  that  we  acquire  the  land 
on  a  no-price-trading  policy,  that  we  buy  at  our  own  appraised 
prices,  and  if  unsuccessful  we  would  ultimately  condemn  it.   But 
in  order  to  do  so  we  needed  primarily  an  appraisal  organization 
that  could  make  accurate,  comparable  appraisals. 

Working  concurrently  with  the  appraisal  section  was 
the  title  section  which  would  prepare  the  contracts,  insert  the 
appraisal  prices,  and  prepare  to  clear  the  titles.   These  contracts 
would  be  turned  over  to  a  buying  section  which  would  negotiate  with 
the  landowners  with  the  understanding  there  would  be  no  change  in 
price.   Fundamentally,  the  organization  would  endeavor  to  convey 
to  the  landowners  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  organization 
that  sought  to  be  fair  to  both  the  landowner  and  to  the  govern- 
ment, an  organization  that  would  work  openly  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  which  had  been  presented  to  each  landowner  in  a  letter 
prior  to  the  acquisition.   His  land  would  be  inspected  by  appraisers 
who  had  communicated  with  him  prior  to  going  on  his  property  and 
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would  ask  him  to  accompany  him  so  that  they  saw  everything  of 
value,  that  we  would  endeavor,  once  he  had  signed  this  contract, 
to  get  the  purchase  price  to  him  within  thirty  days. 

Land  buyers  sought  to  sell  to  the  landowners — after 
all,  it  was  a  selling  program  in  reverse — what  the  TVA  was  trying 
to  do;  to  make  him  understand  that  the  project  was  worthwhile; 
that  we  understood  that  the  landowners  had  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  giving  up  their  property  and  moving;  that  we  were  prepared  to 
pay  them  the  price  which  we  felt  exceeded  the  actual  market  value 
of  the  property  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  difficulties  and 
other  problems  he  would  encounter  in  endeavoring  to  relocate. 
We  would  permit  him  to  retain  his  property  until  it  was  actually 
needed  for  inundation.   He  would  be  allowed  to  remove  his  improve- 
ments and  any  crops  he  had  still  standing  on  the  property. 

Aside  from  deliberately  fixing  the  appraised  value 
above  what  we  regarded  as  the  market  value  between  a  voluntary 
purchaser  and  seller,  we  deliberately  wanted  to  offer  the  land- 
owner the  advantages  of  staying  on  his  property  as  long  as  he 
desired  and  we  could  permit.   Furthermore,  we  deliberately  avoided 
any  condemnation  until  the  end  of  the  program  in  that  particular 
area.   Thus,  landowners  who  dealt  voluntarily  with  us  had 
considerable  advantages.   They  had  obtained  their  money.   They 
had  time  to  relocate,  had  an  opportunity  to  salvage  such  improve- 
ments as  were  available  to  them.   They  even,  where  there  were 
longest  regular  possession  dates,  were  able  to  make  another 
crop.   Those  that  refused  to  deal  with  us  when  we  went  into 
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condemnation  had  to  be  assured  that  they  could  get  an  increase 
in  price  above  what  we  condemned  at  because  we  condemned  the 
property  at  what  we  considered  the  market  price,  which  was 
below  the  price  which  we  had  offered  to  the  landowner.   Further- 
more, he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  salvage  his  improve- 
ments.  He  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  having  the  money  so  he 
could  relocate.   He  had  the  course  of  retaining  lawyers.   So  as 
a  result  he  had  to  get  a  very  substantial  increase  in  price  to 
justify  going  into  litigation.   Furthermore,  if,  as  we  did,  succeed 
in  obtaining  by  voluntary  purchase  90  per  cent  of  the  property 
to'  be  acquired,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  we  were 
offering  fair  prices.   It  could  not  help  but  influence  the  people 
who  were  called  on  as  witnesses  to  testify  some  prices.   It  could 
not  help  but  influence  the  condemnation  commission.   Here  was  an 
organization  which  apparently  had  been  fair  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
people . 

This  type  of  land  acquisition,  which  I  believe  was 
unique  in  the  history  of  mass  acquisition  programs,  had  many  other 
advantages.   Number  one,  while  it's  difficult  to  prove,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  saved  the  government  millions  of  dollars.   We 
felt  that  we  acquired  the  land  at  prices  which  were  10  to  15 
per  cent  above  the  market  values.   It  was  customary  for  a  utility 
when  it  had  to  purchase  a  reservoir  for  a  hydro-electric  project 
to  estimate  the  cost  at  double  the  market  value  of  the  property. 
What  would  usually  happen  under  the  type  of  acquisition  practiced 
by  the  utilities  was  that  they  might  successfully  trade  with  a 
small  landowner  and  on  a  rising  curve  of  prices  ultimately  acquire 
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50  per  cent  of  the  property;  but  then  as  the  landowners  realized 
by  holding  out  they  were  getting  higher  prices,  the  utility  was 
ultimately  forced  into  condemnation  proceedings.   Almost 
invariably  this  resulted  in  100  percent  increase  in  prices. 
In  addition,  the  landowners  who  had  voluntarily  conveyed  their 
property  end  up  very  dissatisfied  because  they  have  watched  their 
neighbors  get  higher  prices.   The  ones  who  had  obtained  higher 
prices  had  been  forced  into  being  the  litigants  in  opposition, 
so  you  can  conclude  that  the  organization  acquiring  land  has 
considerable  difficulty  maintaining  goodwill  in  the  area. 

CRAWFORD:   Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  emphasis  in  your  plan  was 
on  avoiding  condemnation  procedure? 

SNYDER:     No  question  about  it.   It  was  a  basic  objective  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  condemnation.   However, 
we  had  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  organization.   And  we 
also  recognized  that  as  we  moved  from  one  project  to  another  we 
had  to  avoid  what  is  commonly  done—negotiating  compromises  after 
the  land  is  in  condemnation.   Therefore,  we  never  wavered  from 
the  price  that  we  had  offered — never  permitted  any  increase. 
As  a  result,  I  think  it  was  fair  to  conclude  that  over  a  period 
of  years  we  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  landowners  throughout 
the  area.   They  had  seen  what  had  happened  on  other  projects  and 
we  had  extablished  a  reputation  of  being  fair,  for  being  consid- 
erate, courteous.   And  even  when  we  went  into  condemnation  we 
insisted  it  was  simply  a  way  of  resolving  a  difference  of  opinion 
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as  to  value. 

When  you  look  back  and  realize  how  over  the  years  the 
residents  of  the  TVA  area  have  risen  in  wrath  every  time  TVA  was 
threatened,  you  can  conclude  that  TVA  has  enjoyed  the  goodwill 
of  the  people.   And  while  land  acquisition  is  a  controversial 
program,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we  contributed  to  that 
goodwill. 

CRAWFORD:   Do  you  know  approximate  percentages  of  cases  you 
settled  without  condemnation? 

SNYDER:    After  almost  twenty  years,  I  believe  that  the  condem- 
nation was  less  than  10  percent. 

CRAWFORD:   Do  you  feel  this  created  goodwill  for  the  Authority 
in  the  valley — this  policy? 

SNYDER:     I  think  I  just  covered  that.   I  spoke  about  the 

inhabitants  of  the  valley  getting  up  and  fighting 
for  TVA.   A  land  acquisition  program  doesn't  necessarily  create 
goodwill,  but  unless  it's  properly  handled  it  can  create  an 
awful  lot  of  bad  will. 


CRAWFORD:   Well  at  least  you  avoided  some  of  that. 

Why  did  you  adopt  the  no-price-trading  policy? 
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SNYDER:      From  our  point  of  view  I  thought  it  would  be  a 

method  by  which  we  could  move  more  rapidly  in  the 
acquisition  of  property  than  through  the  process  of  negotiation. 
From  the  landowners  point  of  view  it  was  much  fairer.   For  example, 
a  small  landowner  dealing  with  an  organization  is  in  an  unequal 
bargaining  position.   His  property — and  may  I  say,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  properties  we  had  to  deal  with — is  valued  at 
less  than  $5,000.   For  him  to  undertake  litigation,  hire   lawyers, 
get  witnesses,  it  means  that  he  has  to  have  a  percentage  raise  of 
close  to  20  percent.   I  would  say  that  it  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
$1,000  to  carry  on  a  condemnation  suit.   On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  landowner  with  property  worth  $25,000  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  litigate.   Many  of  the  properties  we  dealt  with  were 
perhaps  $2,000,  $1,500. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  more  difficulty  with  large  or  small  land 
holdings? 

SNYDER:     Ordinarily  I  would  say  you  had  more  difficulty  with 
large  landowners. 

CRAWFORD:    Why  does  that  happen?   Is  it  because  the  person  had 
more  resources  with  which  to  bargain? 


SNYDER: 


He's  in  a  better  bargaining  position,  and  it  is  natural 
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for  a  landowner  to  follow  any  channel  or  any  means 
he  can  use  to  obtain  a  higher  price.   And,  for  example,  almost 
invariably  in  a  reservoir  area  at  the  beginning  of  a  program, 
a  landowners  protective  association  would  be  formed.   We  followed 
the  policy  of  refusing  completely  to  deal  with  anyone  but  the 
landowner.   We  refused  to  recognize  landowners  protective 
associations.   Sooner  or  later  the  association  faded  out  of 
existence.   I  recall  that  our  buyers  took  great  pride  when  they 
were  able  to  purchase  the  land  owned  by  an  officer  of  the  protective 
association. 

Many  landowners  wrote  to  their  congressional  repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  senators .   We  carried  on  a  continual 
correspondence  with  many  members  of  Congress.   We  were  very  careful 
always  to  take  the  landowner's  complaint,  deal  with  it  specifically 
and  in  detail,  and  as  a  result  generally  speaking  over  a  period  of 
time,  I  think  we  gained  the  confidence  of  congressional  represen- 
tatives from  the  area. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  attempted 

political  interference  to  save  land  from  condemnation 
or  to  affect  price? 

SNYDER:     We  had  one  case  that  received  quite  a  lot  of  publicity. 

I've  forgotten  the  name  of  the  senator,  but  he  was 
from  East  Tennessee,  connected  with  a  printers  union  as  I  recall. 
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CRAWFORD:    That  was  not  Senator  McKellar,  I'm  sure.   He  was 
from  West  Tennessee. 

SNYDER:      No.   Oh,  he  had  slick  hair,  kind  of  bald,  but  hair 

slicked  down — black  hair.   Well  I'll  tell  the  story. 
One  of  the  things  we  encountered  in  the  Norris  area  where  there 
were  large  marble  deposits  was  a  group  of  men  purchasing  the 
rights  to  quarry  the  mine.   We  suddenly  realized  that  this 
organization  was  very  active.   Although  they  knew  we  were 
acquiring  the  area,  they  were  deliberately  seeking  quarry  rights 
wherever  they  could  find  any  trace  or  any  hope  of  marble.   We 
later  discovered  that  this  was  tied  in  with  a  senator  from  East 
Tennessee. 

CRAWFORD:    Was  this  the  Barrie  marble  case? 

SNYDER:      Barrie,  that's  his  name.   I  recall  talking  to  David 

Lilienthal  about  the  problem  and  what  I  was  prepared 
to  do  about  it,  and  spoke  of  how  we  could  anticipate  difficulties 
from  a  United  States  senator.   And  he  laughed  and  said,  "Go  ahead. 
It's  your  problem." 

I  formed  a  committee  of  marble  men  from  the  Knoxville 
area  and  asked  them  to  take  every  one  of  these  claims  that  we 
could  find  and  make  an  appraisal  of  them,  and  we  would  be  prepared 
to  make  an  offer  for  the  same.   When  the  marble  committee  had 
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completed  its  work  I  communicated  with  Senator  Barrie  and  his 
associates  and  we  met  in  my  office.   I  don't  recall  the  amount 
of  money  they  were  asking  for  their  marble  rights,  but  I  do  recall 
that  what  I  offered  them  was  such  a  fraction  thereof  that  Senator 
Barrie  was  insulted  and  left  my  office  in  anger.   Subsequently 
this  became  a  matter  of  litigation  and  also  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  Arthur  Morgan  and  David  Lilienthal.   And  as 
I  recall,  the  case  was  successfully  brought  to  a  conclusion;  and 
the  award  was  in  line  with  our  offer. 

CRAWFORD:    Mr.  Snyder,  after  heading  the  land  acquisition  division 

for  while,  you  had  a  very  professional  organization 
with  proven  and  systematic  procedures  and  an  organization  that 
you  had  confidence  in.   Can  you  tell  how  all  this  came  about? 

SNYDER:     We  were  very  fortunate  with  our  recruitment  policy. 
Due  to  the  depression  we  were  able  to  get  many  men 
who  had  had  long  experience  in  the  acquisition  of  transmission 
line  right  of  ways,  highways,  reservoirs.   We  were  able  to  get 
many  men  out  of  the  real  estate  profession  that  had  had  long 
experience  in  appraising  properties,  men  who  had  worked  for  the 
federal  land  banks,  men  who'd  worked  for  the  insurance  companies 
appraising  for  mortgages.   We  were  not  so  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  attract  attorneys  because  men  actually  who  had  established  a 
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practice  naturally  didn't  want  to  leave  it.   However,  we  got  a 
nucleous  and  very  fortunately  obtained  a  chief  cattle  examiner 
who  did  a  marvelous  job  over  the  years  of,  not  only  recruiting, 
but  training  young  men  so  that  they  started  with  us  as  field 
abstractors,  moved  up  to  abstractors,  moved  up  to  title  closers. 
Over  the  years  we  developed  men  who  had  professional  pride  in 
their  work,  had  pride  in  the  organization  and  its  accomplishments. 
We  were  a  close-knit  organization  ready  to  meet  together  where 
any  problem  developed  in  an  area  and  decide  how  it  could  best 
be  handled.   It  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we  considered  our- 
selves the  finest  land  acquisition  organization  that  had  ever 
been  created. 

CRAWFORD:    Well,  you  probably  had  more  experience  in  a  short 

time  than  any  other  land  acquisition  program  in  the 
United  States  that  the  United  States  government  has  ever  had,  I 
would  guess. 

SNYDER:      That  is  correct.   We  had  worked  and  developed  the 

organization  on  a  basis  of  continuity.   We  had  been 
able  to  bring  men  up  the  line.   Our  area  managers  who  had  started, 
perhaps,  with  us  as  land  buyers  at  Norris  ended  up  managing 
various  projects. 

CRAWFORD:    Where  did  you  recruit  the  young  people  for  your 
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division  mainly? 

SNYDER:     The  people  that  would  go  into  title  work  from  the 

law  schools;  I  would  say  they  were  the  young  people 
that  we  took  on.   The  appraisers,  the  buyers  were  the  men  that 
had  had  previous  experience  in  this  type  of  work.   However,  what 
we  were  able  to  do  was  develop  for  each  type  of  work  manuals  of 
instruction  that  were  both  comprehensive  and  detailed,  and 
furnished  instructions  that  could  be  used  in  any  area.   What 
this  meant  was  conformity  in  the  work,  and  men  could  move  from 
one  area  to  the  other  where  the  needs  of  the  program  required. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  difficulty  getting  the  work  in  such  a 
systematic  way? 

SNYDER:      Originally  we  were  confronted  immediately  with  the 

problem  of  developing  a  machine-like  method  of 
progress.   I  recall  calling  all  the  title  men  in  from  the  Norris 
area  one  Sunday  and  sitting  down  with  them  and  saying  that,  being 
a  lawyer  myself,  I  knew  how  lawyers  like  to  procrastinate.   I 
pointed  out  that  we  couldn't  afford  any  delays,  that  the  work  of 
the  title  people  had  to  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the 
appraisers  and  the  buying  sections,  that  there  were  a  lot  of  men 
available  for  jobs,  and  unless  they  could  perform  to  schedule  we 
would  have  to  seek  men  who  could. 
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CRAWFORD:    Were  you  dealing  mainly  with  people  who  were  native 
to  the  region  then? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  at  that  time  we  had  more  men  native  to 
the  region  than  we  did  at  a  later  date. 

CRAWFORD:    The  pace  of  life,  I  know,  was  often  rather  slow  in 
Tennessee  at  that  time. 


SNYDER:     Well,  also  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  General  Cooper, 

who  had  originally  undertaken  the  program,  had 

recruited  from  political  and  other  associates  of  his  throughout 
the  East  Tennessee  area. 
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CRAWFORD:    It  seems  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  has  to  some  other 

observers,  that  TVA  developed  a  very  confident  organi- 
zation in  the  thirties.   Dealing  specifically  with  your  division 
or  with  TVA  in  general  if  you  can,  why  do  you  think  that  happened? 

SNYDER:      First  and  foremost  again  was  the  depression.   Second, 

I  think  was  the  freedom  from  political  dictation  as 
to  hiring  and  firing  so  that  we  were  able  to  find  the  best  men 
qualified  for  the  job.   All  of  this  encountered  in  the  early  days 
certain  pressure  from  people  in  politics  but  we  had  complete 
backing  from  the  board  of  directors,  and  our  personnel  department 
almost  established  a  reputation  for  turning  down  people  because 
they  had  a  political  recommendation. 

I  recall  early  in  the  program  Congressman  McReynolds 
from  the  district  that  includes  Chattanooga  wrote  to  me  and  said 
he  wanted  to  recommend  a  man,  and  he  said,  "I  hope  the  fact  that 
I  am  making  this  recommendation  won't  be  held  against  him." 

CRAWFORD:    Well  in  some  cases  perhaps  it  was  that  one  had  a 


recommendation  from  an  office  holder. 

SNYDER:      Let's  say  it  didn't  help  him. 

CRAWFORD:    Well  I  know  it  was  a  struggle  in  the  early  period 

to  resist  patronage  which  was  a  usual  way  of  dealing 
with  positions  in  government.   As  far  as  I  know,  TVA  was  success- 
ful in  resisting  that  completely,  or  almost  completely  at  any  rate 

SNYDER:      I  mentioned  the  appointments  of  General  Cooper  and 

Judge  Ruelank  to  handle  the  land  acquisitions  program 
in  Norris  and  Wheeler,  respectively.   These  appointments  were  not 
made  for  political  reasons  but  because  the  board  thought  at  that 
time  that  by  picking  men  well  known  with  established  reputations 
in  the  particular  areas  they  would  be  able  to  contribute  success- 
fully to  the  program.   The  fact  that  these  men  were  not  competent 
in  establishing  the  large  scale  organization  that  was  needed  was 
the  reason  for  their  ultimate  dismissal. 

CRAWFORD:    Well  I  think  the  plan  in  itself  was  sound.   Inasmuch 

as  they  were  dealing  with  local  people,  they  felt 
they  could  deal  more  effectively  with  people  who  knew  them  at 
least  at  the  beginning. 

SNYDER:      That  is  what  I  should  have  said,  I  didn't  say. 


CRAWFORD:    What  about  the  timetables,  were  you  able  to  complete 

all  the  acquisitions  before  the  land  needed  to  be 
flooded? 

SNYDER:      I'm  proud  to  say  that  we  met  every  construction 

schedule  whether  it  was  road  building,  transmission 
lines,  relocation  of  schools,  relocation  of  highways  so  that  we 
never  held  up  a  construction  crew.   I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  discussed  the  acquisition  and  the  schedule  for  purchasing 
the  Douglas  Reservoir  area  which  was  to  be  done  during  the  war 
and  where  there  was  such  urgent  need  for  the  additional  hydro 
power  for  the  aluminum  plant  and  they  asked  Colonel  Parker  about 
the  speed  with  which  his  construction  crews  could  do  the  job  and 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  land  in  time,  he  said,  "I 
hope  I  can  be  as  positive  that  my  construction  crews  will  meet  the 
schedule  as  I  am  that  the  land  will  be  ready  for  flooding." 

CRAWFORD:    That  was  quite  a  compliment. 


SNYDER: 


I  thought  it  was. 


CRAWFORD:    Was  there  ever  an  instance  when  the  flooding  had  to 
be  held  up  because  of  land  acquisition? 


SNYDER: 


No. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  near  escapes? 

SNYDER:     The  type  of  problem  we  ran  into  in  the  early  days  was 

where  condemnation  proceedings  had  been  filed,  and 
the  landowner  simply  refused  to  remove  from  the  land.   TVA  was 
entitled  to  flood  it,  because  the  land  had  been  taken  under  what 
is  known  as  the  declaration  of  taking,  under  which  we  deposit  the 
value  of  the  land  in  court  and  have  the  right  to  enter  immediately 
upon  it.   As  I  recall,  there  was  one,  possibly  two,  situations 
where  we  had  to  get  the  federal  marshall  to  go  out  and  forcibly 
remove  the  landowner  from  the  land. 
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Did  such  incidents  get  much  publicity? 


SNYDER:     No.   They  were  usually  regarded  as  crank  incidents. 

There  was  one  story  that  went  around  about  an 
elderly  lady  who  said  she'd  never  remove  from  the  property  that 
she  would  sit  right  there  and  let  the  waters  cover  her.   The  land 
buyer  asked  the  lady  if  she  just  wouldn't  cooperate  with  the  TVA, 
and  she  said,  "What  do  you  mean  cooperate?   I'm  ready  to  die  for 
the  TVA .  " 

CRAWFORD:    Generally  you  had  favorable  relations  with  the  press, 
didn't  you? 


SNYDER : 


I  would  say  excellent  relations. 


CRAWFORD:    Well  considering  the  problems  you've  had  involved 

in  taking  land  that  people  had  had  for  generations , 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  did  very  well  to  maintain  the  goodwill 
of  people  as  you  did. 

SNYDER:      What  happened  in  the  early  stages  of  the  program  is 

we  would  encounter  an  unfriendly  press  before  they 
knew  how  the  program  was  actually  being  handled.   I  believe  in 
the  early  days  the  Knoxville  Journal  was  a  very  unfriendly  press, 
because  they  favored  the  private  utilities  and  were  very  critical 
of  the  land  acquisition  program.   Also  in  Chattanooga  the  Free  Press 
was  very  anti-TVA.   However,  as  time  went  on  and  the  program  was 
successfully  prosecuted,  why,  the  unfriendliness  disappeared. 

CRAWFORD:    I  think  some  newspapers  probably  were  inclined  at  the 

beginning  to  dislike  TVA  because  it  was  a  Democratic 
project  under  the  New  Deal,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  support  in 
general  was  favorable  once  you  did  get  the  ideas  explained. 

SNYDER:      That's  right. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  it  was  part  of  your  plan,  wasn't  it,  to 

devote  some  effort  to  educating  the  people  who  were 
selling  their  land,  not  just  to  get  the  land,  but  to  deal  with 
them  about  what  TVA  was  trying  to  accomplish. 


SNYDER:      That's  true.   About  one  of  the  first  things  our 

land  buyers  did  was  to  discuss  TVA  and  what  it  was 
attempting  to  accomplish.   The  idea  was  to  first  sell  the 
landowner  on  the  idea  that  this  project  was  worthwhile. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  most  people  respond  well  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  from  the  results  of  the  buying  program, 

yes.   However,  I  think  that  result  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fairness  of  the  prices  rather  than  the  approval  of  TVA's 
program.   What  we  sought  to  do  was  create  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness.   We  tried  to  do  this  initially  by  the  tone  of  the 
letter  that  was  sent  to  each  landowner,  precisely  telling  him 
how  we  would  operate.   Number  two,  our  personnel  was  carefully 
instructed  again  and  again  to  show  landowners  every  courtesy. 
We  wanted  them  to  feel  they  were  dealing  with  a  friendly  organi- 
zation, and  this  included  appraisers,  field  abstractors,  anybody 
brought  in  contact  with  the  landowners,  including  our  area  offices 
We  always  established  so  they  would  be  convenient  for  the  land- 
owners offices  in  the  various  localities  where  we  were  buying  the 
land,  and  our  chief  clerks  and  office  personnel  were  instructed 
that  when  a  landowner  entered  that  office  he  would  be  given 
priority.   Never  sit  around  officiously  and  let  him  wait.   You 
went  to  him,  and  if  you  couldn't  answer  his  questions  you  found 
somebody  who  could.   Well,  I  bore  down  on  that. 


CRAWFORD:    It  seems  to  me  that  you  had  a  remarkably  successful 

selling  job  here,  Mr.  Snyder.   You  had  people 
persuaded  in  a  very  large  percentage — 94  percent  or  something 
like  that — willingly  to  part  with  something  that  they  evidently 
valued,  land  often  they  had  held  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
How  were  your  men  successful?   What  specifically  did  they  do  in 
dealing  with  the  people? 

SNYDER:      Number  one,  we  set  out  to  convince  the  landowners 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  friendly,  honorable 
organization;  that  they  would  receive  every  courtesy  and 
consideration.   Everyone  that  came  in  contact  with  the  landowner 
was  instructed  again  and  again  to  show  him  these  attributes.   If 
a  landowner  entered  one  of  our  offices  to  inquire  about  the  program, 
our  girls,  our  clerks  were  instructed  they  receive  priority;  that 
if  there  was  any  question  they  couldn't  answer  themselves,  they 
were  to  find  the  answer.   In  other  words,  the  landowner  was  to 
receive  every  courtesy.   We  considered  that  we  had  the  job  of 
selling  TVA,  selling  ourselves  as  an  organization,  and  selling 
the  landowner  that  the  price  is  right. 

CRAWFORD:    And  you  did  that  in  about  94  percent  of  the  cases. 


SNYDER:      That  is  our  proof  of  success.   As  I've  often  thought, 
our  program  was  established  on  what  I  believe  were 


simple,  common  sense  principals,  but  if  they  were  neglected 
they  could  cause  an  organization  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

CRAWFORD:    But  your  men  didn't  neglect  them,  at  least  the 
ones  who  remained  with  you,  I  gather. 


SNYDER : 


They  didn't  neglect  them  very  long. 


CRAWFORD:    Did  you  think  of  your  position  as  being  that  of 
sales  manager  in  any  way? 

SNYDER:      I  would  say  unquestionably  I  was  probably  vice  in 
charge  of  sales. 

CRAWFORD:    The  record  speaks  for  itself  about  that.   Did  you 

try  to  select  people  of  any  particular  type  of 
personality  to  do  this  work? 


SNYDER:      While  the  recruiting  of  personnel  was  left  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  particular  sections  in  which 
they  were  going  to  work,  I'm  sure  that,  for  example,  our  chief 
buyer  would  consider  a  man's  personality  of  being  able  to  sell 
himself  in  a  natural  friendly  manner  as  one  of  his  assets.   With 
appraisers  and  with  title  closers  and  abstrators  I'm  sure  that 
the  chiefs,  when  they  picked  their  men,  picked  men  who  were 


capable  of  meeting  the  public  and  talking  to  them  and  establish- 
ing a  certain  friendly  relationship. 

CRAWFORD:    But  you  delegated  the  recruiting  of  personnel  to 
the  section  chiefs  under  you. 


SNYDER: 


I  always  felt  that  it  was  desirable 


CRAWFORD:    Now  it's  working. 


SNYDER:      I  always  thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  permit  the 

section  chiefs  to  recruit  the  personnel  he  thought 
he  needed  and  get  rid  of  the  men  he  felt  were  not  qualified.   I 
held  him  responsible  for  the  results. 

There's  one  matter  that  I  don't  think  we've  touched 
on.   One  of  the  problems  that  occurs  too  frequently  in  so  many 
acquisition  programs  is  acquisitions  of  dishonesty  or  collusion 
between  the  people  acquiring  the  property  and  the  landowners  or 
others.   One  of  the  reasons  for  dividing  the  organization  into 
three  parts:   appraisal,  title  work,  and  buying,  with  each 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  function,  gave  us  a  check  in  the 
balance  on  every  transaction.   You  would  have  to  have  collusion 
between  all  three  sections,  which  afforded  us  practical  protection 
Also  of  course,  every  transaction  was  given  a  detailed  audit  in 
the  field  before  it  was  presented  to  the  central  office  for 
approval . 
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CRAWFORD:    Who  did  your  field  auditing? 

SNYDER:      Representatives  of  the  finance  department  were  sent 
wherever  we  established  a  field  office  as  permanent 
representatives  of  that  organization.   They  audited  each 
transaction  before  my  signature  was  attached  to  the  contract. 
In  other  words,  TVA  was  never  bound  to  a  contract  until  it  was 
fully  audited. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  all  the  TVA  contracts  pass  the  audit? 

SNYDER:      On  numerous  occasions  perhaps  the  auditors  would 

pick  up  a  detail  that  needed  to  be  corrected  in  the 
file  which  contained  sustaining  papers,  both  as  to  the  appraisal 
and  to  the  title  examination,  etc.   However,  we  never  had  one 
scintilla  of  claim  of  any  dishonest  or  collusion. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  no  accusations  made? 

SNYDER:      None  at  all. 

CRAWFORD:    That's  an  excellent  record.   Do  you  have  any  idea  how 

much  money  was  spent  by  TVA  in  total  in  this  land 
acquisition  period? 

SNYDER:      Let  me  get  another  document  I've  got  in  here. 
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CRAWFORD:    Very  well,  sir. 

SNYDER:      Until  June  30,  1953  TVA  had  purchased  in  fee  or 

obtained  forage  or  highway  easements  on  the  total 
of  35,131  tracts  of  land,  consisting  of  1,159,497  acres,  and 
the  total  of  $83,000,325  or  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  $71.86. 
This  average  cost  includes  urban,  as  well  as  rural,  properties, 
all  improvements,  timber,  churches,  schools,  ferry  landings, 
factories,  power  plants,  and  mineral  rights.   Transmission 
line  easements  have  been  acquired  over  35,516  tracts,  for  a 
distance  of  9,691  miles  at  a  cost  of  $5,079,746  or  an  average 
of  $524  per  mile.   In  borings,  shoreline,  telephone  lines, 
and  railway  right-of-way  easements  and  other  miscellaneous  rights 
that  have  been  purchased,  or  damage  claims  settled  on  20,369 
tracts  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,610,455.   The  acquisition  expense 
totaled  $10,730,925. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
our  acquisition  expense  as  an  organization  was  high.   We  were 
not  a  cheap  organization.   And  this  was  deliberately  done  because 
in  expending  sufficient  sums  for  adequate,  well-trained  personnel 
we  were  able  to  save  the  government  literally  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  cost  of  the  land. 

CRAWFORD:    I  believe  that's  apparent  from  the  consideration  of 

the  amount  of  money  spent.   Obviously  in  expenditures 
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of  that  scope  any  greater  efficiency  in  your  operation  would 
really  produce  a  saving.  How  could  you  estimate  the  efficiency 
of  your  work?   You  could  compare  it;  dis  you  compare  it  with 
other  government  agencies?   Did  you  compare  it  with  the 
effectiveness  of  private  power  corporations  then  buying  property? 

SNYDER:      We  had  an  excellent  comparison  with  the  experience 

of  private  utilities,  because  we  had  a  number  of  our 
chief  personnel  who  had  worked  for  the  utility  companies,  some- 
times in  charge  of  land  acquisition  projects,  and  they  were 
completely  familiar  with  the  cost  and  expense  of  acquiring 
properties  for  reservoirs,  transmission  lines,  etc.   All  of 
them  felt  that  the  general  rule  of  thumb  that  was  applied  of 
twice  the  value  of  the  property  was,  from  the  private  utilities 
point  of  view,  satisfactory  land  acquisition.   Naturally  they 
were  proud  of  our  ability  as  we  sought  to  buy  land  for  10  or  15 
percent  above  its  market  value. 

CRAWFORD:    And  I  would  suppose  with  no  worse  public  reaction, 
probably  even  better  public  feeling  toward  TVA? 

SNYDER:      We  think  so  without  any  question. 

I  might  add  as  far  as  other  government  organizations 
were  concerned,  we  had  many  advantages  due  to  the  fact  that  TVA 
had  been  given  a  certain  autonomy.   We  were  able  within  our  own 
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organization  to  buy,  pay  for,  condemn  the  property  we  required. 
The  ordinary  federal  government  organization  first  has  to  put 
his  land  transactions  through  the  solicitor  of  a  particular 
department  for  his  approval.   Then  it  goes  to  the  attorney 
general's  office  for  approval  of  the  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  land.   Then  it  goes  to  the  controller 
general's  office  for  audit.   The  normal  time  that  it  takes 
between  the  actual  signing  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
property  and  the  delivery  of  the  money  is  about  two  years.   We 
were  working  on  schedules  that  called  for  payment  to  the  land- 
owners within  thirty  days. 

CRAWFORD:    About  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  other  time. 

SNYDER:      Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  commission  form  a 

hearings  for  condemnation  established  under  the  TVA 
act  expendited  the  program.   The  ordinary  condemnation  suit  goes 
before  a  jury.   It's  difficult  for  a  jury  to  assess  the  right 
values.   Ordinarily  it's  a  compromise  between  the  amount  offered 
by  the  acquiring  organization  and  the  top  amount  that  the  land- 
owner's witnesses  claim.   We  went  before  a  commission  of  three 
men  who  were  familiar  with  our  activities,  had  seen  what  had 
happened  in  the  reservoir  area;  and  naturally  any  increases  the 
landowners  obtained  were  far  more  reasonable  than  might  be 
expected  before  a  jury. 
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One  of  the  reasons  which  I  perhaps  didn't  mention  for 
not  going  into  condemnation  until  the  very  end  of  the  project  is 
the  fact  that  if  you  go  into  condemnation  and  get  sharply  rising 
prices,  you  lose  all  control  over  the  program.   Again  speaking 
about  other  government  organizations,  I  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  when  World  War  II  broke  out  the  attorney  general's  office  in 
Washington  asked  for  my  help  in  setting  up  their  acquisition 
program  for  all  the  army  camps.   And  an  assistant  of  Attorney 
General  John  O'Brien  attempted  to  persuade  me  to  undertake  the 
program.   I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  leave  TVA,  so  he  took  it 
over,  and  the  army  made  him  a  general. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  familiarity  with  TVA's 
work  was  I  was  called  in  as  a  consultant  for  land  acquisition  on 
the  Bonneville  project,  and  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  out  there  in  working 
out  their  program,  and  they  became  familiar  with  our  work  and  how 
it  was  done.   They  also  asked  me  to  become  a  consultant  on  the 
Santee-Cougar  project  in  connection  with  the  land  acquisition. 
I  might  further  add,  I  lent  them  men  in  each  instance  to  put 
their  programs  in  order. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  TVA  approve  of  your  giving  advice  to  other 
agencies? 

SNYDER:      They  were  anxious  to  have  any  TVA  personnel  that  could 
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contribute  in  any  way  to  the  federal  government,  state  govern- 
ments, or  other  public  organizations  donate  their  time  and  effort. 

CRAWFORD:    When  did  you  feel  that  you  had  the  land  acquisition 

program  in  the  shape  in  which  you  wanted  it?   When 
did  you  achieve  the  level  of  competence  you  really  wanted? 

SYNDER:      I  would  say  by  the  time  we  had  completed  the  Norris 

project,  the  Wheeler  project,  and  were  well  into 
acquisition  on  Pickwick  and  Chickamauga. 

CRAWFORD:    That  would  be  in  World  War  II,  I  believe,  or  were 
you  that  far? 

SNYDER:      No,  we  were  not  that  far.   I  believe  it  was  about 

three  to  four  years  after  the  inception  of  the  program, 
When  war  started  and  we  were  engaged,  as  I  recall,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  five  different  projects  we  had  to  really  strain  the 
organization  in  a  sense  to  scatter  our  trained  personnel  over  all 
projects.   Also  it  offered  an  opportunity  for  promotion  of  men  in 
the  responsibilities  that  they  had  never  before  undertaken.   But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  spirit  that  we  were  a  group  of  pro- 
fessionals; no  matter  how  tough  the  job,  we  can  do  it. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  increase  the  size  of  the  organization  in 
World  War  II? 
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SNYDER:     The  organization  was  tripled  in  size,  I  would  say, 
during  World  War  II. 

CRAWFORD:    What  happened  after  the  war;  did  you  reduce  the 
size  at  that  time? 

SNYDER:     After  the  war  we  gradually  reduced  the  size  of  the 

organization,  and  we  established  a  unit  whose  job 
was  to  help  our  men  find  other  jobs,  try  to  give  them  as  long 
in  notice  as  possible — give  them  every  opportunity — because  we 
were  losing  men  or  having  to  let  men  go  who  had  served  us  well. 
One  of  the  things  that  helped  was  the  fact  that  we  had  establish- 
ed a  reputation  for  efficiency  in  the  work  we  had  been  doing  and 
as  a  result  we  were  very  successful  in  opening  up  opportunities 
for  our  men,  not  only  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  but 
outside  of  it.   One  thing  that  helped  absorb  the  lessening  demand 
for  acquisition  was  the  surplus  land  disposal.   During  the  purchase 
of  the  reservoirs  we  had  had  for  many  reasons  to  make  overpurchases 
Studies  of  this  land  for  special  uses  and  disposal  for  private 
development  in  itself  became  a  considerable  program.   And  the 
studies,  the  appraisals,  the  auctions  were  all  handled  by  the 
land  division  personnel. 


CRAWFORD:    The  relocation  of  people  afterwards  seemed  partic- 
ularly good.   Were  you  able  to  place  most  of  the  ones 
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you  had  to  let  go? 

SNYDER:      We  were  either  able  to  place  them,  or  they  placed 
themselves.   We  never  had  the  feeling  that  any  of 
our  men  were  left  looking  for  jobs. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  lose  people  to  the  armed  services  in  World 
War  II? 

SNYDER:     We  lost  considerable  men  to  the  armed  services.   So 
many  of  our  title  department  were  young  men  whom  we 
had  trained  ourselves,  and  it  was  with  a  matter  of  pride  that 
throughout  the  war  I  was  carrying  on  correspondence  with  young 
men  who  were  in  the  South  Pacific  or  were  pilots  of  airplanes — 
B17s — that  were  flying  over  Germany.   Because  of  feeling  a  close 
association  and  a  feeling  that  I  was  in  one  sense  a  kind  of  a 
father  of  the  organization,  these  were  my  boys.   I  had  an 
engineering  aide  on  Omaha  Beach  ahead  of  the  regular  landing.   I 
had  a  file  clerk  shot  down  over  Germany  and  forced  to  march  ahead 
of  the  advancing  Russian  Army,  and  all  throughout  the  war  were 
the  letters  that  came  from  these  boys  in  which  I  took  great  pride 
in  passing  around  the  organization. 


CRAWFORD:    Were  you  able  to  get  them  back  into  the  organization 
after  the  war  ended? 


SNYDER:      A  number  of  them  came  back.   Some  of  them  who  had 
matured  during  that  period  went  on  to  bigger  jobs. 
The  young  pilot  who  was  shot  down  over  Germany,  he  went  on  to 
law  school  and  later  became  a  very  successful  attorney,  and 
another  young  man  went  on  to  become  a  partner  in  an  engineering 
organization.   These  men  when  they  left  were  very  young,  and  war 
has  an  aging  effect. 

CRAWFORD:    You  found  them  older  and  more  experienced,  I  suppose, 
more  mature,  I  suppose,  when  they  did  return. 

SNYDER:     More  mature,  more  experienced.   You  couldn't  expect  a 

man  who  commanded  even  a  LST,  did  they  call  them,  to 
come  back  and  do  field  abstracting. 

CRAWFORD:    Now  after  the  war  you  had  a  fairly  mature  organization. 

You  put  it  through  an  expansion  period;  you  reduced 
it  again,  and  you  functioned  very  smoothly.   Did  you  make  any 
major  changes  after  that  time? 

SNYDER:      No,  we  kept  the  same  form  of  organization.   Of  course, 

the  field  organization  as  it  existed  at  that  time  ceased 
to  exist. 


CRAWFORD:    Of  course  with  the  steam  plants  you  had  nothing  like 
the  problems  like  you  did  with  hydro  projects. 
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SNYDER:      No.   At  that  time  I  guess  I  was  particularly  engaged 
in  acquiring  materials  for  five  steam  plants  because 
I  had  taken  over  all  acquisition  materials  and  everything  else  by 
that  time. 

CRAWFORD:    Did  you  have  any  land  acquisition  problems  after  World 
War  II? 

SNYDER:     Of  course,  there  was  the  continual  work  for  the  trans- 
mission line  unit,  with  more  and  more  power  resources 
being  developed.   As  I  mentioned  before,  the  surplus  land  sales 
became  a  major  project.   We  had  numerous  relatively  small  projects 
continuing.   For  example,  they  wanted  to  use  to  the  utmost  capacity 
the  Norris  Reservoir.   One  the  original  acquisition  they  had  only 
considered  that  they  would  ever  flood  to  a  certain  contour  level. 
By  utilizing  the  complete  capacity  of  the  dam,  they  could  raise 
the  level  above  where  we  had  purchased.   The  additional  land  had 
to  be  bought. 

CRAWFORD:    So  you  had  another  job  of  purchasing  that. 

SNYDER:      That's  right.   I  noticed  in  the  reports  that  come  in 

from  time  to  time  from  the  old  organization,  they 
have  numerous  small  hydroelectric  projects  going  on  still. 

CRAWFORD:    Not  on  the  scale  though  that  you  managed  in  World 
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War  II. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  certainly  not  the  ones  you  did 
earlier  since  the  hydro  capacity  of  the  rivers  almost  developed 
from  this  point  on.  Apparently  it's  mainly  a  matter  of  nuclear 
power  sites;  and  of  course,  they're  quite  limited. 

SNYDER:     That's  right.   You  know  when  I  wrote  this  little 

description  of  the  land  buying  program  which  I 
showed  you,  I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  introduction  that 
in  my  opinion  we  had  completed  most  of  the  land  acquisition 
programs.   I  spoke  of  twenty-six  dams  controlling  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

CRAWFORD:    So  this  was  a  major  phase.   When  did  you  retire  from 
TVA? 

SNYDER:      I  retired  from  TVA  in  '54.   No,  wait  a  minute.   It 

was  about  a  year  later,  I  guess.   I  had  left  TVA  in 
'54  on  a  leave  of  absence  and  went  as  a  consultant  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  government  in  connection  with  the  bootstrap  operation,  and 
then  I  formally  retired  from  TVA  about  a  year  later. 

CRAWFORD:    What  changes  have  taken  place  in  your  work  between 

the  time  you  wrote  the  report  in  '46,  I  believe,  and 
your  retirement? 
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SNYDER:      In  19  44  TVA  merged  three  of  the  divisions  into  the 

Department  of  Property  and  Supply,  and  I  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supply. 

CRAWFORD:    Is  that  the  present  Reservoir  Properties  Division? 

SNYDER:     No.  The  Division  of  Property  and  Supply — I  seem  to 
interchange  the  words  division  and  department.   We 
did  do  it  for  several  years. 

CRAWFORD:    I  know  that  you  reorganized  several  times,  yes. 

SNYDER:      I  was  responsible  for  procuring  all  supplies,  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  services  other  than  personal  and 
disposing  of  surpluses  in  these  categories  for  sale  or  transfer. 
Let  me  explain  there  is  also  a  big  program  disposing  of  surpluses 
of  personal  equipment.   When  I  say  personal,  I  mean  personal 
property  equipment.   At  the  end  of  construction  there  is  all  kinds 
of  materials  left  which  need  to  be  disposed  of.   These  have  been 
stored  in  warehouses.   We  now  undertook  the  job  of  disposing  of 
all  this  surplus  material.   The  acquisition  of  real  estate,  the 
supplying,  equipping,  and  maintaining  office  space  providing 
centralized  services  to  TVA  offices  such  as  mail  room,  stenographic 
pool,  office  supply,  equipment  warehouses,  reproduction  shops  and 
record  services,  and  the  transportation  branch  provided  trans- 
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portation  and  related  services  in  both  automotive  and  aviation 
fields — that  was  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supply — in  other 
words,  the  housekeeper  for  TVA. 

CRAWFORD:    You  had  wide  latitude  in  the  things  that  you  handled 

there.   Well  that  was  a  logical  change,  I  suppose, 
since  property  acquistion  was  a  big  thing  up  until  the  hydro 
projects  were  finished,  and  after  that  became  rather  limited. 

SNYDER:      The  procurement  program  for  materials  and  equipment 

became  very  large  due  to  the  construction  of  all  the 
steam  plants.   I  just  happen  to  have  a  report  for  the  year  1953, 
and  we  purchased  something  like  $270,000,000  worth  of  materials 
and  equipment. 

CRAWFORD:    In  connection,  in  part,  with  the  steam  plant  work? 

SNYDER:      That  was  the  main  need  for  it. 

Also  .  .  .   This  is  away  from  land  acquisition;  it 
has  to  do  with  TVA  if  you  want  it.   One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  was  setting  up  the  coal  supply  to  be  sent  to  the  steam 
plants.   You  see,  so  many  of  the  railroads  served  the  area — your 
land  grant  railroads--and  the  federal  government  in  ordering  its 
own  materials,  supplies,  what  have  you  can  negotiate  rates — freight 
rates  specif ically--f or  its  own  use,  so  we  had  to  do  two  things. 
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We  anticipated  we  were  going  to  become  perhaps  the  largest  coal 
buyers  in  the  United  States.   We  had  to  insure  sources  of  supply. 
At  the  same  time  we  had  to  work  out  with  the  railroads  what  we 
thought  were  economical  rates  for  mines  that  they  would  serve. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that  we  worked  on  at  that 
time  was  opening  up  the  west  Kentucky  coal  fields  to  the  TVA  plants 
West  Kentucky  coal,  which  was  strip  mined,  was  for  plants  the 
cheapest  utility  coals  that  could  be  bought. 

Now,  how  to  make  that  accessible  to  TVA?   I  recall 
we  arranged  to  meet  down  at  Kentucky  Dam.   The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  sent  a  couple  of  private  cars  there.   The  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Company,  which  was  the  bitgest  operator  in  that  field,  sent 
its  representatives;  and  I,  together  with  Mr.  Mills,  head  of  the 
materials  branch,  represented  TVA.   A  representative  of  the  strip 
mines  was  there.   What  we  did  over  a  three  or  four  day  period: 
Well  we  fished  during  the  day;  we  discussed  our  problems  during 
the  evenings .   We  worked  out  an  agreement  by  which  TVA  would  agree 
to  take  so  much  tonage  of  West  Kentucky  coal;  the  Illinois  Central 
would  agree  to  invest  whatever  was  involved  in  building  tracks  into 
Grand  (you  can  get  its  correct  name;  I'll  call  it  Grand  Junction). 
It's  a  little  town  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

CRAWFORD:    Where  they  unloaded  the  coal? 

SNYDER:      Grand  something  or  other.   The  strip  miner  agreed  to 
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put,  I  think,  about  a  million  dollar  investment  into  a  coal 
unloading  facility  there.   We  obtained  from  the  barge  line  an 
agreement  to  barge  the  coal  up  to  the  Johnsonville  plant.   All 
the  tonages  discussed,  we  all  knew  more  or  less  minimums  that 
we'd  ever  take.   The  rate  that  resulted  into  Johnsonville  I 
don't  remember  exactly,  but  we'll  say  eighty  cents  a  ton.   I 
recall  it  was  fifteen  cents  to  unload  at  Grandwhatever  the  name 
of  that  place  is,  so  we  were  assured  of  adequate  transportation, 
adequate  rates,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  because  this 
would  tap  the  entire  West  Kentucky  field. 

Shortly  after  that,  representatives  of  the  Louisville- 
Nashville  Railroad  came  in  to  see  me  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
we'd  divide  up  the  loads  of  coal  with  their  roads.   Prior  to 
undertaking  this  particular  negotiation  we  had  endeavored  to 
get  a  rate  from  the  Louisville-Nashville  Railroad,  and  they 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  us.   As  far  as  they  were  concerned  our  rate 
would  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  coal — something  like  $1.60  a  ton 
into  Nashville.   So  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  said,  "I'm 
sorry.   If  you  gentlemen  will  cut  under  the  rate  we  can  bring 
coal  in  at  the  present  time  on  these  contracts,  I'll  be  glad  to 
see  that  you  get  something."   That  was  the  same  sort  of  problem 
we  dealt  with  with  the  Southern,  of  bringing  coal  into  the  Kings- 
ton plant;  the  NC&St.  L.  on  the  plant  on  Guntersville — well  anyway, 
the  one  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Guntersville  Reservoir.   It  was  a 
lot  of  fun  setting  up  the  rates  and  dealing  with  the  railroad 
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executives,  and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  they,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  a  very  fair,  fine  bunch  to  deal  with  as  long  as  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  use  too  much  leverage  on  you.   When 
you  stop  and  think,  for  example,  (the  plants  are  probably  buying 
much  more  coal  than  this  now)  when  I  started  dealing  with  the 
Southern  we  anticipated  immediately  about  5,000,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  into  the  Kingston  plant.   Our  objective  was  to  get  a 
dollar  rate  from  the  Southern  for  all  the  coal  that  their  road 
would  serve.   Well  that  was  $5,000,000  in  revenue  to  the  railroad, 
and  even  railroads  think  that's  worthwhile  money. 

I  might  add  that  the  Southern  initially  treated  us 
exactly  like  the  L&N,  but  I'll  give  our  engineers  credit  for 
going  along  with  us,  and  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  excellent 
rate  on  the  little  Tennessee  Central  Railroad,  which  would  tap 
coal  from  east  Tennessee,  and  we  made  connections  from  them  right 
into  the  Kingston  plant.   Well  the  first  thing  the  Southern 
realized  was  that  we  were  not  making  any  connections  through  the 
Southern.   And  Oliver,  I  think,  was  the  name  of  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  traffic  for  Souther,  got  in  touch  with  me  and  said, 
"What  the  hell  are  you  guys  doing?   How  are  you  going  to  handle 
that  coal?"   I  said,  "Well  you'll  switch  on  with  the  Tennessee 
Central."   He  said,  "You  mean  that  we'll  have  to  pay  for  switching 
So  I  said,  "Yes,  I  tried  to  get  something  worked  out  with  you 
fellows,  and  you  just  didn't  think  it  was  worthwhile."   He  says, 
"Listen,  I'll  be  down  there!   When  are  you  free?   I'll  be  down 
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there  with  you  in  a  week,"  and  we  worked  out  a  deal  and  got  a 
dollar  rate.   But  you  had  to  be  in  that  position  with  them.   And, 
as  I  say,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  and  made  a  lot  of  friends 
out  of  it. 

CRAWFORD:    Well  that,  like  your  other,  was  a  challenging  work. 

Was  that  what  you  were  doing  at  the  time  you  left  TVA? 

SNYDER:      No,  that  had  all  been,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  done 

One  of  the  reasons  I  left  TVA  was  I — even  with  the 
growth  of  the  new  organization—had  people  that  were  just  well 
equipped  to  do  the  jobs,  and  I  didn't  have  too  much  challenge. 
Puerto  Rico  offered  me  not  only  substantially  more  money  but  a 
real  challenge. 

CRAWFORD:    Had  you  been  training  people  within  the  organization 
to  move  up  into  your  place  if  needed? 

SNYDER:     Oh,  yes.   Ashford  Todd  who  took  over  for  me  had  worked 

as  my  assistant  for,  oh,  about  six  years,  but  he  had 
been  with  me  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Knoxville.   He  was  my 
first  secretary  in  TVA. 


CRAWFORD:    Then  you  were  ready  to  leave  TVA  and  move  on  to 

something  else.   What  was  the  most  satisfying  part 
of  this  work  with  the  Authority,  Mr.  Snyder? 
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SNYDER:      Perhaps  I  can  sum  it  up  this  way:   You  recall  I 

spoke  of  my  first  interview  with  David  Lilienthal 
in  New  York,  and  he  described  what  seemed  to  me  a  dream  that 
this  organization  might  accomplish  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   TVA 
kind  of  had  a  minor  celebration  of  its  own  after  ten  years.   And 
I  recall  having  lunch  with  Dave,  and  I  said,  "Dave,  do  you 
remember  the  first  time  we  ever  talked  in  New  York  and  what  you 
told  me  you  wanted  to  accomplish?"   He  said,  "Yes.   My  gosh,  how 
much  further  we ' ve  gone . " 

CRAWFORD:    In  ten  years. 

SNYDER:      So,  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  TVA  was  we  not 
only  accomplished  our  objectives,  but  it  seems  we 
accomplished  much  more. 

CRAWFORD:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Snyder. 


